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America seen through her literature 


HENRI PEYRE 


Yale University 


hatred sometimes discerning, love and admiration commonly feed 
misunderstanding and voluntary delusions. history the views 
which any given country has held other countries—views variously 
composed mirage, idealization, complacent conviction one’s 
ultimate superiority, wilful distortion—would entertaining one. 
might also prove disappointing one those who fondly believe that 
language study and the growth translations and other means com- 
munication and interpretation inevitably dispel national prejudices. But 
the truly wise critic knows better. perceives much validity the pic- 


ture that others make us. remembers that portrait painter has 
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always depicted himself more than has imitated interpreted the 
model had front him. civilization, least much indi- 
vidual, revealed what conceals, tacitly takes for granted and does 
not express, what proclaims. must frequently gaze itself 
mirrored other eyes. 

The French have always been either amused indignant the cult 
the success which surrounded, abroad, Bartas, Béranger, Eugéne Sue, 
Edmond Rostand, even André Maurois Francoise Sagan, even Verlaine 
and Flaubert, and certainly Maupassant, overrated the Anglo-Saxons. But 
they have similarly overrated and deified Byron, Edgar Allen Poe, and more 
recently Aldous Huxley, Charles Morgan, Graham Greene. The Russians 
like complain being judged abroad through the great but mad novels 
Dostoevsky while, they contend, their literature and their music are 
above all polished, refined, subtle, classical, more Western than anything 
the West; Pushkin, Glinka, Tyutchev, Gogol, Turgenev, Chekhov, Leskov, 
they say, are the truest Russians. Their critics, when Dostoevsky’s 
novels appeared, denounced them un-Russian and French under 


disguise. 


American books, except for Poe and, for few years late the last 
century, Walt Whitman, and course for the stories James Fenimore 
Cooper and Jack London popular with the young, have never won 
sizable audience Europe. Upton Sinclair was admired, mostly the 
social novelist, not artist. Henry James seemed too 
English and too much technician, refining technical les- 
sons. Even World War failed arouse immediate enthusiasm for 
the American literature which, fathered Theodore Dreiser, then sprang 
outbid the English novelty and vitality. Suddenly, after 1930, 
while the country was the throes its greatest depression, Hemingway 


and Dos Passos, then Faulkner and Steinbeck, Erskine and be- 


latedly Scott Fitzgerald became read all over Europe—often French 
translations. American literature was all the rage. Imitators American 
books thrived. Publishers, first fearful lest their own authors would 
remain unsold, emulated each other discover and translate new works. 
Truman Capote, Gore Vidal, Carson McCullers, William Goyen, William 
Styron, Frederic Prokosch have enjoyed brisk sales. The peak the 


American wave passed around 1952-55, and informed critics spared 
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effort warn the public against inter- 
preting continent through handful 
writers, exceptional more senses than 
one. Others denounced civilization 
which violence, cruelty, hatred sex 
hidden under sex orgies, drunkenness 
and mental ills appeared prevail, 
books were its faithful mirror. 
literature now firmly estab- 
lished the more original the litera- 
tures the English language. con- 
tributes form the picture held 
Americans abroad, almost much 
the movies and more than the painting 
the music America, which have not 
yet won the audience they deserve. 

The choice made foreigners among 
American writers reveals their own pre- 
conceived opinions what Americans 
should be. Any criticism foreign 
literature tends convert into sym- 
bol myth. Tocqueville himself, acute 
observer was, confessed that 
America had seen more than Amer- 
order learn what have fear 
hope from its progress.” Conse- 
quently, any average truth too pallid 
retained. The French and the Ger- 
mans care little reminded that the 
ordinary American woman like the 
European one, that the 
motives greed, fear the new, 
family devotion, psychological in- 
security, national pride impel New 
York and Chicago middle class men 


they men Rome Zurich. Ameri- 


cans will likewise insist upon seeing the 
heroine Bonjour, Tristesse 
the typical existence sophisticated 
Parisian girl and upon The Mandarins 


tellectuals. 


The dominant feature American 
plays and novels selected for translation 
abroad their violence. Russian and 
French fiction appear tame indeed be- 
side the characters Hemingway, Faulk- 
ner, Tennessee Williams. Deser- 
tion, rape, incest, the wrenching 
women’s and mice’s necks, the antics 
Cannery Row characters are common 
occurrences the volumes offered 
European readers. Many French novel 
seems tepid Sunday school story 
when compared Erskine Caldwell’s 
Journeyman Henry Miller’s “Trop- 
ics.” European addicts American let- 
ters thus experience two-fold pleasure: 
they satisfy their own craving for tales 
violence contrast with their own 
fiction which they often find effete, over- 
analytical and too fond subtleties; 
and they enjoy being confirmed their 
traditional prejudice that inhabitants 
the New World are primitives who have 
inherited the unbridled instincts once 
good savages. 

Behind such crudities, however, many 
informed Europeans have been sensible 
enough read deeper lesson: mes- 


sage vitality and freshness vision 
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which raise violence and even vice the 
stature the epic. While the leading 
European writers indulged their refined 
analysis intellectual and sensuous 
nuances and concentrated remember- 
ing things past and eschewing the 
molding the future, the world was liv- 
ing scenes 1940-50 which only Faulk- 
ner and his American contemporaries 
had, along with Kafka and Malraux, 
proved able describe prophetically. 
sure, American literature could 
with more probing into the inner life 
man and with keener perception 
the universal and even the metaphysi- 
cal questions inherent any story 
crime and punishment, love and 
hatred, damnation and grace. But 
meanwhile the sense heroism, the ten- 
sion characters desperately struggling 
scale epic heights and engage “in 
dubious battle,” the magnifying the 
concrete were danger disappearing 
from the novels Thomas Mann, André 
Gide, Mauriac, Cesare Pavese. 
Sartre rightly proclaimed August 
1946 the Altantic What 
looked for above all American 
novel was something quite different from 
its crudities and its violence.” was in- 
deed renewal the materials and 
the technique the traditional Euro- 
pean novel. January 1945, Malraux, 
then fighting the Alsatian front, had 
declared interviewer: “The es- 
sential characteristic contemporary 


American writing that the only 
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literature whose creators are not intel- 
lectuals they are obsessed with 
fundamental man The chief problem 
that literature now intellectualize 


itself without losing its direct approach.” 


The strength, but also the peril, for 
European letters have long lain their 
They 


have tended be, since 1880 particu- 


self-conscious worship 


larly, the enjoyment leisure class 
which relished skillful composition, ar- 
tistic restraint and irony, allusive style. 
But such deification literature could 
but have scant impact upon the masses 
which have now acceded literacy and 
some form culture. The leading 
writers France and England therefore 
turned their colleagues the New 
World who were not writing primarily 
for introspective individuals and cared 
little for posterity and for pure art. The 
lesson thus learned has been salutary. 
The Italian novelist Cesare Pavese com- 
pared the influence American fiction 
over Western Europe the fecundating 
impact Italy over the imaginations 
the French and the English the 
sixteenth century. 

American literature never was very 
optimistic; few literatures ever are. Pes- 
simism has been its dominant note since 
Poe, Melville, Hawthorne. Some Ameri- 
cans are embarrassed when they see 
their gloomiest volumes thus translated 


abroad: from Dos Passos’ and Heming- 


stories World War John 
Horne Burns, Norman Mailer, Irwin 
Shaw and their still younger and more 
bitter successors, William Styron, 
Salinger, James Jones. They fear that 
the true face American civilization, 
made fraternal benevolence, hope- 
ful charity, faith the future man- 
kind, bellicose energy will nowhere 
presented, American books, 


foreign readers. 


Their fears are illusory. All great 
civilizations have always been marked 
ambivalence; tragedy the mani- 
festation the most creative eras all 
cultures; epic achievement best ac- 
complished when dire perils and even 
the pitfall self-destruction are open 
our very feet. Thanks the pessimism 


which permeates American drama, po- 


etry and fiction the last few decades, 


Americans have ceased appear im- 
mature creatures, afraid the realities 
life, afraid the abysses dormant 
open themselves, afraid displaying 
the seamy side powerful civilization. 
Propaganda literature such the Rus- 
sians have attempted foist upon the 
outside world the mirror Russia, 
according which all was for the best 
the Communist world, the truly de- 
cadent one. The image America of- 
fered the movies, too often childish, 
conventionally optimistic, naively senti- 
mental, has gravely harmed American 
intellectual prestige abroad. the best 
American books, the readers West- 
ern Europe and South America have 
hailed pessimism the sign virile 
and warmly human nation, for which 
the future still held many healthy chal- 
lenge present harassed with doubts 
and aware the magnitude the task 


facing it. 
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Publishing 


Cover for the Persian edition 
Willa Cather’s Antonia 


There are two general principles which 
should underlie thinking about the inter- 
cultural use books, whether connec- 
tion with library relations, commercial 
book export, translation projects. 

The first these that the fixing 
policy, and far possible the de- 
tailed operation, should local peo- 
ple, not foreigners. particular cases 
the local people given country may 
well want foreign technical advice, and 
they frequently need foreign practical 
support. But the critical point 
determining what and how 
the decisions should made the 
nationals the country itself. 

not think matters much, this 
connection, whether either the giver 
the receiver the cultural exchange 
“underdeveloped” “advanced.” Just 
Americans are better able than Eng- 
lishmen tell which British books will 
popular useful the United States, 
Asians are surer judges than Americans 
which our books are needed there. 

frequently happens that, because 
language difficulty for some other 
reason, local people are not familiar with 
DATUS SMITH President Franklin 


Publications. 


American books abroad 


CSM, 


Bengali edition Benjamin 
Franklin Syed Mannan 


George Sabine’s History Political 
Theory Franklin’s edition 


) 


all branches world literature. such 
cases bibliographical assistance indicat- 
ing some the best available material 
locally specified fields will truly 
welcome, long the final choice 
titles remains local hands. Cultural 
imperialism distasteful any other 
kind, and the way avoid without 
losing the cultural enrichment from 
abroad desired all countries—includ- 
ing our own—is put maximum direc- 
tion and control policy local hands. 

The other great principle that any 
“project,” whether supported foun- 
dation, society, government, pri- 
vate individuals, should conducted 
much possible way which can 
continued after project assistance has 
been withdrawn. This not only 
order avoid disturbing the local econ- 
omy foreign interference but also 
order that the useful work can continue 
under its own momentum the future. 


Local offices 


Both principles have 
enced the policy Franklin Publica- 
tions which non-profit corporation 
for the publication American books 
staffed entirely nationals the local 
country, Cairo, Egypt, for books 
Arabic; Tehran, Iran, for Persian; 
Lahore, West Pakistan, for Urdu; 
Dacca, East Pakistan, for Bengali, and 
Djakarta, Indonesia for Indonesian. 
addition, certain help has been given 
other organizations connection with 
translations into Turkish and Chinese. 

About million books have been is- 


sued the various languages, and the 


Little Women Louisa May 
Arabic 


number titles about 230, with 
additional 400 process. 

Local participation the key 
Franklin’s work. Not only the Frank- 
lin office each country staffed local 
people, but the selection titles de- 
termined local specialists, both the 
translating and printing done locally, 
and all publishing local publishing 
houses, not Franklin itself. 

Franklin offers technical help and ad- 
vice connection with the effort im- 
proving techniques publication and 
distribution, but the basic responsibility 
remains that the local publisher. The 
typical business arrangement one 
under which Franklin supplies the trans- 
lation rights (purchased from the Amer- 
ican proprietor) and the cost trans- 
lation itself; but the local publisher 
bears the cost printing, paper, and 
binding, and pays Franklin 
which—depending the success the 
book—will defray larger smaller 
part the cost incurred Franklin. 

The organization receives financial 
support from variety sources, both 
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home and abroad. The most recent 
substantial financing new project 
has been jointly the Ford Foundation 
and the Princess Ashraf, sister the 
Shah Iran, for Persian edition the 
“Columbia-Viking Desk Encyclopedia.” 

Under the policy local selection 
books published, wide variety 


fields has been covered—everything from 
children’s books philosophy, econom- 
ics, and the history science. The book 
with the largest sale Arabic has been 
special version (including fifty percent 
new material distinguished Arabs) 
Edward Murrow’s “This Believe” 
which sold total 60,000 two edi- 
tions. The most popular Persian has 
been Bolton’s “Lives Poor Boys Who 
Become Famous,” which immediately 
sold out first printing 25,000 and 
being reprinted edition 25,000 
copies. appears that popular science, 
philosophy, and history with philosophi- 
cal overtones are among those fields 
which there the greatest interest; but 


of ( 
he 


Urdu edition The Scarlet Letter 
Nathaniel Hawthorne 
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there are variations from country 
country, and there have been demands 
for books sociology, psychology, eco- 
nomics, political science, biography, fic- 
tion, and fine arts, among other fields. 
Special interest shown American 
writings the local countries and their 
cultures—just Americans like read 
Tocqueville, Bryce, Brogan, and Sieg- 
fried. Hitti’s “History the Arabs” 
case point, are Dimand’s “Hand- 
book Muhammedan Art,” Twitchell’s 
Arabia” and Sarton’s “Incuba- 
tion Western Culture the Middle 
published under Franklin auspices 


The largest single book being 


Schmidt’s mammoth 
which work now being started 
Persian. 


Distinguished participants 


Because local appreciation the 
policy local selection books, the 
list translators, editors, and authors 
introductions other new material 
reads almost like Who” the 
Middle East. Included among the active 
participants the Franklin program are 
present former Prime 
Egypt; also the Iran, the Presi- 
dent Pakistan, the present and six 
former Ministers Education Egypt, 
and the presidents the leading univer- 
sities Iran, Afghanistan, Egypt, Leba- 
non, and many others. 

translation work only one aspect—and 
probably not the most important—of the 
general matter cultural interchange 
through books. large parts the 
world today English the lingua franca 

continued page 
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Christopher Williams 


The communication ideas 


MIRIAM 


September, 1955, the National Book 
Committee called special conference 
Princeton, New Jersey, discuss the gen- 
eral topic, “American Books Abroad.” 
The conference was indication the 
awareness among Americans the need 
for “the candid communication ideas 
and opinions among 
pants were representatives government 
agencies, major foundations, academic 
and library groups, professional and 
publishing groups. 

has become increasingly apparent, 
both government officials and all 
those Americans whose work 
mately connected with communication 
through the printed word, that the most 


MIRIAM FINKELSTEIN Associate Edi- 
tor the News Bulletin. 


FINKELSTEIN 


important purpose that American books 
can serve abroad not the gaining 
acceptance for short-term goals Amer- 
ican foreign policy, but our long-range 
goal the increase understanding 
and communication among peoples 
the free world. Community action re- 
quires sharing common values, 
community knowledge and purpose. 
Books are essential medium for trans- 
mitting such values. They are means 
reaching the scholar who already 
familiar with the language and ideas 
our the new reader English 
who making his first excursion into 
American literature, and the non-English 
speaking person who reads American 
book translation. 

The experience man who read- 
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ing book basically personal one. 
and accept reject the contents 
the book. most likely read and 
remember those books which serve his 
own interests, interests which are not 
necessarily those the group which has 
placed the book his hands. one 
member the Conference stated, 
the criterion our efforts disseminat- 
ing American books abroad should 
the long-range and basic needs the 
Such 


advice sound both from strategic 


people and countries the area.” 


and moral point view. 


Obstacles 


The free flow books 
United States other countries the 
world, especially the countries Asia, 
Africa, and the Middle East, seriously 
impeded several types barriers. 
John Milton, Speech the Liberty 
Unlicensed Printing, said, and 
understanding are not such wares 
monopolized and traded tickets, 
and statutes and standards. must not 
think make staple commodity all 
the knowledge the mark and 
license like our broadcloth, and our 
wool packs.” Unfortunately, today there 
are many economic barriers the im- 
portation printed matter from the 
United States. These include tariffs, im- 
port quotas, complex 
tions, and above all, the dollar shortage. 
many countries, few limited dollars 
can made available for book imports. 
general, the price hardcover Amer- 
ican books tends restrict their pur- 
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buyers, since few individuals can afford 
them. 

second group barriers can 
called informational. The majority 
those abroad who might interested 
American books have way finding 
out what new books are currently avail- 
able. American publishers not know 
the needs their potential readers 
abroad, nor they have adequate 
knowledge the distribution problems 
overseas. 

basic barrier the dissemination 
American books abroad is, course, 
the barrier language. The number 
people who read English well enough 
interested such books small. 
many parts the world, literacy the 
native language low, 
even translations have limited audience. 

fourth source difficulty the lack 
facilities for publication and distribu- 
tion many countries. The “under- 
developed” countries which are most 
need information, both technical and 
cultural, from abroad, almost always 
lack libraries and bookstores—the means 
bringing books the individual 
reader—and publishing trade which 
arrange translations and adaptation 


foreign books for local audiences. 


What can done 


was the consensus the Princeton 
Conference American Books that 
good first step reducing these barriers 
would increase the import books 
through normal commercial channels. 


Some the methods suggested were: 


—The international book postal 
rate should lowered from 1214¢ 


an 
we 


the Universal Postal Convention. 
The United States the only major 
publishing country not have taken 
this step, which does not require 
legislation. 


—The United States should adhere 
Unesco’s International Agreement 
the Importation Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Materials 
(the Florence Convention). The 
agreement, which has been ratified 
twenty-two countries, exempts 
books, newspapers, periodicals, 
travel literature, manuscripts, book 
catalogues, printed music, maps, 
charts, and various other informa- 
tional material from “customs duties 
and other charges.” addition, 
contracting states undertake grant 
import licenses and foreign ex- 
change for publications required 
public libraries, for official govern- 
ment publications, and publications 
the United Nations and its Spe- 
cialized Agencies. 


—The United States Informational 
Media Guaranty Program should 
extended other countries, and its 
operations improved. Through this 
program, the United States Govern- 
ment able deal with currency 
problems certain countries, such 
Israel the Philippines, buy- 
ing for dollars the payments local 
currencies received American 
publishers. 


One the strongest recommendations 
the conference was that there should 
publication aimed specifically 
making known abroad those American 
books most likely useful and inter- 
esting foreign readers. direct re- 
sult this recommendation, the first 


edition the magazine, Books from the 
A., will published this month 
the Bowker Company.* The maga- 
zine will cover all types books, fiction, 
non-fiction, and technical, and addi- 
tion reviews, will feature articles and 
news items interest overseas read- 
ers. will sent libraries overseas, 
and quantity booksellers that 
can distributed their customers. 


Special editions 


Although increase the importa- 
tion American books desirable, 
seems clear that merely making such im- 
porting easier through commercial chan- 
nels would still leave several major needs 
unfilled. There great need, especially 
Asia and Latin America, for inexpen- 
sively priced editions American books. 
Such editions would probably have 
subsidized, since those titles which would 
most effective inexpensive overseas 
editions are not enough demand 
the American market for commercial 
publisher consider their publication. 
The urgency the need underlined 
the fact that many Asian countries are 
now being flooded with cheap and obvi- 
ously subsidized editions Communist 
works. 

There also need for specially pre- 
pared books, textbooks and pamphlets 
several types: elementary textbooks 
for rapidly expanding educational sys- 
tems; simple technical pamphlets ver- 
nacular languages and dealing with local 
conditions; and materials simple vo- 
cabulary but adult interest level for new 
literates English. 


West 45th Street, New York 36, New York 
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Translations 


According Unesco’s recent study 
the international book trade, Books for 
All, nine-tenths the world’s literature 
the product only six seven lan- 
guages, although between 2,500 and 
3,000 languages, excluding hundreds 
minor dialects, are used throughout the 
world. Unfortunately, countries which 
produce little domestic literature are also 


languages which not have words 
express technical and scientific concepts. 
The Academy Indian Culture recently 
issued “the first English-Hindi diction- 
ary India, containing over 200,000 
technical and semi-technical words 
Sanskrit, covering all branches knowl- 
edge” effort fill the gaps between 
the ancient and modern needs lan- 
guage. the preparation and distribu- 
tion translations, with inexpensive 


those which generally fail make 
for the lack publication transla- 
tions. many cases, translations must 
wait until significant group within the 
country achieve literacy their own 
language. Africa, for example, consti- 
tutes the most complex language prob- 
lem the world. With only one-tenth 
the world’s population, accounts for 
quarter the world’s languages 


average one language for every 
300,000 people. Until recently, pos- 
sessed hardly any written forms 
language. 

Translation particularly difficult 
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editions, obvious that commercial 
publishers must subsidized gov- 
ernment and private sources. 

The United States Information Agency 
has done much valuable work making 
translations American books available 
through local publishers. The South In- 
dia Book Trust has recently been created 
with the help the Ford Foundation, 
encourage the growth book publishing 
the Dravidian tongues South India, 
including translations well works 
Indian origin. The work the Frank- 
lin Publications which discussed the 
article “Publishing American Books 


\ 


Abroad” this issue, outstanding 


this field. 


Centers knowledge 


Mass distribution printed material 
not always the most effective method 
sharing knowledge. the new repub- 
lics Asia, Africa, and the Middie East 
now struggling for freedom and national 
status, the university usually the intel- 
lectual center from which news the 
outside world, its values, culture, and 
technology, radiates the rest the 
country. Here are the men, who although 
small number, have tremendous influ- 
ence. They are the scholars—the econo- 
mists, historians, scientists and human- 
ists who strive present the world 
their countrymen, and who influence not 
only the present leaders, but teachers, 
the leaders the next generation. These 


professor the Hebrew 
reading volume sent 
the university’s library 
American organization. 
Books supplied 
tions higher education 
help students abroad train 
vital fields. 


men usually speak English, and English 
often the principal language 
instruction. 

The importance sending books 
foreign universities and research institu- 
tions cannot overestimated. book 
sent such institution will read 
many people, and its contents passed 
many others. Dan Lacy stated 
article the April 1956 issue 
Foreign Affairs, “Of all the things 
attempt with American books 
abroad, the most important will see 
that through them whatever contribu- 
tions have offer knowledge, 
theory, method, insight are readily 
available the leaders and scholars 
other countries they may need them 
trying work out the solutions 
their own problems. This does not call 
for wide circulation any single book, 
but does call for extensive resources 
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for putting just the right book the 
hands the leader thinker who needs 
it.” 

The libraries the United States In- 
formation Agency help fulfill this 
function many countries, but they are 
limited the types books they can 
carry. The International Cooperation 
Administration has added the libraries 
foreign universities through its uni- 
versity contract program. Payments 
the Finnish war debt and part 
India’s interest payment the wheat 
loan are applied the purchase books 
for university collections, 
terms the Finnish War Debt Program, 
and the Indian Wheat Loan Program. 

Other means increasing the flow 
scholars include the enlargement the 


American universities and 
international loan programs American 
libraries and especially the Library 
Congress, and the expansion the 
United States Book Exchange, under 
whose auspices libraries exchange 
duplicate publications and documents 
with libraries all parts the world. 
American professional societies would 
performing important service they 
sent their journals and publications 
foreign scholars their particular fields. 
The number librarians brought the 


United States for training, and Ameri- 
can library specialists sent other coun- 
tries should increased. 


The returning student 


the larger sense, all exchange stu- 
dents are contributing the increase 
international communication through 
books. The student who returns from 
period American study usually brings 
back not only his ideas which have been 
influenced the American books has 
read, but many the books them- 
selves can purchase. The Institute’s 
San Francisco office tells the story the 
group Japanese students who arrived 
the air field, each laden down with 
pounds books, and each determined 
bring them all back Japan the 
plane. The airline, recognizing that 
was important for the books return 
Japan the students, counted each 
pile books the passenger, and 
weighed the students excess baggage! 

The books such students bring home 
are read and discussed their col- 
leagues. the exchange 
comes leader his country, will 
continue transmit others some 
the ideas that first interested him 
books from abroad. 
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Projects book exchange 


United States Book Exchange 
private, non-profit organization which 
serves clearing house for the inter- 
national exchange publications among 
libraries. Sponsored national learned 
societies and library organizations the 
United States, USBE has built large 
pool books and periodicals, mainly 
from duplicate copies sent partici- 
pating libraries, here and abroad. 

The libraries receive exchange credit 
for each item contributed, and are noti- 
fied available material from which 
they may draw. revolving priority sys- 
tem assures members equitable distri- 


bution; publications not hand when 
ordered are supplied they come in. 
Though contributions are expected 
basis, foreign libraries may maintain 
long-term “overdrafts” their book ac- 
counts. Each library pays the shipping 
costs material which sends USBE. 

current project the USBE the 
World Book Exchange Program, spon- 
sored since 1954 the International 
Cooperation Administration. The pur- 
pose this program build the 
technical libraries countries which 
ICA extending technical assistance. 


Allocating orders for trade publications the United States Book Exchange, Library Congress 
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Publications medicine, public health, 
industry, science, agriculture and educa- 
tion comprise large part the Ex- 
change’s stock. Books 
periodicals are sent libraries 
Europe, the Far East, Near East, Africa, 
and Latin America, with requests from 
Brazil, India, Pakistan and Indonesia 
topping the list. 

The United States Book Exchange also 
conducts program collecting and 
distributing books from American don- 
ors for libraries and institutions which 
not engage the exchange publi- 
cations. Requests for these may made 
person foreign scholars visiting 
the United States, through requests 
made the Information Service 
officers abroad. 

For further information these in- 
ternational exchange services, write 
the United States Book Exchange, care 
the Library Congress, Washington 


United States Information Agency 
programs for American 


books abroad include sponsorship low 


distributing 


priced books which can compete com- 
mercially foreign bookstores, guar- 
antee plan whereby publishers can 
convert currency from sales dollar 
short countries, and regular presentation 
American books key organizations, 
educational institutions, and individuals 
abroad. There are 162 information 
center libraries countries. Over 
million books were checked out during 
1955, averaging four readers every 
book the shelves. The libraries in- 
crease their readership with traveling 
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collections. Since 1950, the overseas in- 
formation program has helped foreign 
publishers produce translations more 
than 2,900 books languages. 

This summer, under USIA sponsor- 
ship, selected stock American books 
will displayed trade fairs Indo- 
nesia, Pakistan, India, and Egypt, 
specially-designed “ideal” book- 
store. this display successful, 
will extended trade fairs other 
countries. 


has developed three-fold 
program for the purpose sending 
books abroad. One its most in- 
teresting projects the American Book- 
shelf, undertaken cooperation with the 
United States Information Agency. For 
thirty dollars, donor may send 
library, institution, individual over- 
seas, portable library outstanding 
American paper-back books. The Book- 
shelf includes such categories history 
and political science, philosophy, biogra- 
phy, science, poetry, and fiction. Titles 
range from Spock’s Baby and Child Care 
Democracy America and Moby 
Dick. 

CARE’s Children’s Bookshelves are 
selected the International Relations 
Committee the American Library As- 
sociation’s Division Libraries for 
Children and Young People. Titles are 
reviewed periodically insure the best 
and most up-to-date selection. Shelf 
consists illustrated picture books 
for young children. Shelf made 
books for older children who are 
learning English second language. 

Another CARE’s programs its 
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Book Fund, developed cooperation 
with Unesco. The Book Fund designed 
primarily benefit institutions, 
providing new, up-to-date books tech- 
nical and advanced subjects for universi- 
ties, research centers, libraries, and 
similar groups. 

For further information sending 
American books abroad, write CARE, 


600 First Avenue, New York 16, 


“Books for Asian Students” proj- 
ject set the Asia Foundation 
supply textbooks Asian universities. 
Lists books needed are forwarded 
through the Foundation 
quarters San Francisco. Appeals are 
then made American universities, li- 
braries, bookstores, and publishers for 
used new books fill the requests. 
More than fifty universities and large 
number publishers, libraries, and book- 


stores this country are participating. 


Projects the news 


Agreements for exchange price- 
less Hebraic and Islamic manuscripts 
between the U.S.S.R. and the United 
States were made two scholars New 
York University’s School Education 
during visit the Soviet Union. 
The American scholars have promised 
send Russian specialists 200 books 
the latest discoveries and research 
Hebraic studies the United States. 


1955, 
Academy 


During the library the 


U.S.S.R. 


257.342 books libraries abroad, and 


CARE Children’s Book Package sent 
Korean school captures the concentration 
eleven-year-old student Seoul. 


received 121,198 return, according 
article the Unesco Bulletin for Li- 
braries. International exchange books, 
journals, and other publications has be- 
come important activity the library 
recent years. Another Soviet library 
which carries extensive interna- 
tional exchange the All-Union Library 
Foreign Literature Moscow, whose 
collection contains nearly two million 


volumes foreign languages. 


survey the need the Near East 
and African countries for American 
legal textbooks, journals and other legal 
source materials, was made last summer 
Chief Justice Robert Simmons 
the Nebraska Supreme Court. Justice 
Simmons visited Jordan, Egypt, 
the Sudan, Nigeria, the Gold Coast and 
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Libya, under the auspices the 
Information Agency, confer with 
members the legal profession, leading 
legislators and law professors, the use 
government agencies, courts, law 
schools and bar associations those 
countries, printed material Ameri- 
can legal experience. now directing 
efforts obtain donations desired 
legal volumes from law schools, courts, 
bar associations and individual attor- 
neys the United States. 


Mongolian-English dictionary 
now being compiled the Institute 
East Asiatic Studies the University 
California Berkeley. The dictionary, 
which will two volumes, under 
the direction the noted Orientalist, Dr. 
Ferdinand Lessing. The first volume will 
include Mongolian words with their liter- 
ary form Mongolian script and 
English transliteration, well their 
modern Mongolian form Cyrillic let- 
ters officially adopted the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic 1941. 


Several recent Unesco publications are 
interest those who are concerned 

The Handbook the International 


international exchange 


Exchange Publications, 1956 edition, 
shows sharp increase the amount 
scientific and educational information 
moving freely throughout the world. The 
handbook lists more than 10,000 titles 
publications offered for exchange 
114 countries and territories. The list 
covers 3,500 institutions producing pub- 
lications the fields education, sci- 
ence and the humanities. 500 pp. $7.00. 
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Books for All, 
world survey 
the book 
trade, was pre- 
pared 
Barker, Deputy 
Secretary the 
Publishers As- 


Great Britain. 
Mr. Barker estimates that throughout 
the globe some 5,000,000 copies books 
are published annually, representing 
about 250,000 titles. However, this flood 
books very unevenly distributed be- 
tween continents and countries. Three- 
quarters the world’s book production 
concentrated ten countries, China, 
France, The German Federal Republic, 
India, Italy, Japan, The Netherlands, the 
the United Kingdom and the 
United States. the field translation 
the concentration even more highly 
marked; seventy per cent all transla- 
tions are the product only four lan- 


aves 
fuages 


English, Russian, French and 
German. The study stresses the complex- 
ity trade and copyright barriers the 
exchange books, and points out the 
many ways which Unesco has helped 
decrease such barriers. 102 pp. 
pages pictographs. $3.00. 

Index translationum, Unesco’s annual 
world survey translated books, shows 
that Germany heads the list countries 
translating foreign publications into its 
own language. Next are Czechoslovakia, 
France, Poland, Italy, Israel and Japan. 
$14.00. 

The above publications are available 
the United States the Unesco Publi- 
cations Center, 152 West 42nd Street, 


New York 36, 
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Children the United Nations International School Parkway Village, New York, 
flags and their own national flags ceremony when flag was 
presented school. 


International schools 


twentieth-century development education has been the establishment 
“international schools” educate the children diplomatic personnel 
and other persons who must live abroad. the international centers 
Geneva, New York, Brussels, Rome, Vienna, Copenhagen, Djakarta and 
other cities, these schools provide place where children many national- 
ities can follow normal school life that will help them reenter their own 
national educational system when the time comes. 

Problems are numerous: the children are living new country, usually 
after having lived several other lands and attended several other schools; 
they come from disparate backgrounds and cultures; often they have 
language deficiency. The adjustments they must make educationally, so- 
cially and emotionally are demanding. The schools too must prepare 
students for four five national examinations. 

Through the Association International Schools, over schools share 
ideas and techniques increase their effectiveness challenging field 
international education. 
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One the oldest international 
schools Geneva. Started 
soon after the League Nations 
was formed, now has over 800 
students nationalities. 


tries attend the international school. Classes 
are the English language, with many 
courses given the history, geography and 
Indonesia. 


The Bernadottescholen 
Copenhagen seeks make 
contribution the fur- 
therance world under- 
standing 
gether children different 
races, religions 
tionalities. recognized 
the Danish State and re- 
ceives government 
ance. 
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Issues graduate education 


Each year the Association Graduate 
Schools the American Association 
Universities 


representing 
the leading educational institutions 
the United States and 
discuss graduate education. The 1956 
conference, held the University 
Chicago October 24-25, was attended 
some fifty delegates, mostly deans 
and other officers the member gradu- 
ate schools, and number guests rep- 
resenting learned societies, foundations, 
and other organizations concerned with 
higher education. 

The A.G.S. working organization, 
which carries its activities through 
Executive Committee (consisting four 
officers elected annually, and one other 
member); and through eight standing 
committees concerned, for example, with 
policies graduate education, fellow- 
ships, and problems foreign students. 
The meetings are concentrated, and, 
the annual Journal Proceedings and 
Addresses shows, deal primarily with 
specific matters, concerning which dis- 
cussion, and possible agreement, 
the member schools, are desirable. The 
not, however, legislative body 


REGINALD H. PHELPS is Associate Dean of 
the Graduate School Arts and Sciences, 
Harvard University. 


REGINALD PHELPS 


for American graduate education, nor 
even for the institutions includes, but 
rather organ provide opportu- 
nity for discussion and recommendation, 
interchange opinions and ideas, and 
sometimes 


its sponsorship the 
Woodrow Wilson Fellowship Program— 
administering activity major 
importance higher education. 

Basic considerations affecting gradu- 
ate education generally were brought 
panel discussion Deans Barzun 
Columbia, Elder Harvard, and 
Thomson McGill, “The Great Split 
—Scholarship and Teaching.” lively 
session, the speakers commented some 
length various subjects dealt with 
the pamphlet “The Graduate School To- 
day and Tomorrow,” published De- 
1955 the Fund for the 
Advancement Education, and repre- 


cember 


senting views committee fifteen 
distinguished American educators. The 
speakers—and other delegates, appar- 
ently, well—agreed that there should 
not be, and fact probably not, 
“great split” between and 
teaching; but they were very much con- 
cerned with ways which sound train- 
ing for both can provided, with the 
need more rapidly preparing effec- 
tive scholar-teachers for the oncoming 
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flood college students, and with the 
fallacies quantitative measures 
scholarly capacity (as Dean Barzun 
called it, “the imprint the 
The speakers and the delegates expressed 
considerable interest internship train- 
ing—opportunities for 
tors spend more time discussion 
observation teaching practices. 

Much the business A.G.S. ses- 
sions conducted discussion the 
reports the committees. The long re- 
port the Committee Policies 
Graduate Education received extensive 
consideration. Some the general prob- 
lems raised the panel session reap- 
peared—the excessive time required 
complete the Ph.D., for example. Meth- 
ods speed completion studies were 
discussed: reduction the amount 
required course work for new students 
who pass qualifying examinations; re- 
duction formal course work gen- 
eral, permit more real self-education 
through individual reading 
tional seminar work; production 
essay article length, 
twenty-five thirty pages, alterna- 
tive full-scale dissertation; reduction 
the amount time spent teaching 
assistants during graduate study. Also 
discussed were difficulties, both 
cruiting and supporting financially 
enough outstanding students, created 
the present frantic demand for trained 
men many fields—especially the 
natural sciences and engineering—and 
the imminent general and large in- 
crease demand for trained college 
teachers all fields. 

The possibility expanding the grad- 
uate schools rapidly, order meet 
increasing need for persons trained 
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research and teaching, was studied 
some detail the committee’s report, 
where was noted that the majority 
the deans, answering inquiry about 
expansion, seemed favor expansion 
the graduate level roughly proportional 
that the undergraduate level. Deans 


state institutions generally agreed that 
expansion graduate schools would 
deans private institutions 
gave varying answers, some flatly hostile, 
some favoring “controlled expansion.” 

One might deduce from the report and 
the discussion that, assuming that Amer- 
ican prosperity and the present Ameri- 
can esteem for higher education con- 
tinue, the graduate schools are going 
expand substantially and soon. 

The Committee Fellowships, while 
concerned generally with policies 
and problems granting graduate fel- 
lowships and scholarships, 
self especially with the Woodrow Wilson 
Fellowship Program. This program, be- 
gun Princeton 1945, has its pur- 
pose the recruiting, through fellowships 
large enough support student’s first 


year graduate study, potential col- 
lege teachers the humanities and so- 
cial sciences. the early phases, great 
emphasis was placed finding recruits 
among outstanding students undecided 
career; now there more stress 
the encouragement provided the pro- 
gram for persons beginning their train- 
ing for academic career. 1952 the 
A.G.S. took over the administration 
the program. With generous aid from 
the Carnegie Corporation and the Gen- 
eral Education Board, and large contri- 
butions the form fellowships for 
Wilson Fellows from the institutions they 
attend, the number fellows increased 
considerably. This Woodrow 
Wilson Fellows are enrolled insti- 
tutions the United States and abroad. 
The program limited students from 
the United States and Canada, and does 
not include potential teachers the nat- 
ural sciences. has, however, already 
aided substantial number promising 
young scholars start their advanced 
training. The great majority the Fel- 
lows have done well graduate study, 
and have remained genuine recruits for 
the profession college teaching. While 
the program its present form may end 
shortly, there strong hope that will 
merged into still more comprehen- 
sive fellowship program aid prepara- 
tion for the academic profession. 


standard” 


the numerous other committe re- 
ports, that the Committee Prob- 
lems Foreign Students may merit spe- 
cial attention here. Several matters were 
surveyed questionnaire sent the 
deans the summer. was found that 


there some concern with the “double 
standard” for foreign students—mean- 
ing the possibility that inferior students 
may find easier enter American 
institution than one their home coun- 
try, and that, once the student here, 
charitable feelings may mislead some 
instructors grade with undue ease 
and thus to. enable the inferior student 
return home with inferior degree. 
Closely connected with this the ques- 
tion screening foreign applicants 
abroad. The deans generally agreed 
the importance knowing more about 
the qualifications foreign students 
than normally available now the 
supporting papers which accompany 
admission applications. They indicated 
particularly strongly their feeling that 
better testing competence English 
needed, well firmer action up- 
hold standards this field, where in- 
competence likely produce sad re- 
sults, personally and academically, for 
the student. 

many the difficulties foreign 
students are two-way, occurring some- 
what similar form with American stu- 
dents abroad, that the Committee was 
empowered last year extend its scope 
American students foreign coun- 
tries. recognition this new sphere 
activity, its name has been changed 
Committee International Student 
Exchange. 

One impressed anew each year with 
the multiplicity problems, and ways 
attacking them, found among 
thirty-seven graduate schools; and equal- 
the willingness view and review 
these problems from 
and the heartening evidence unity 
the essentials. 
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Recent Publications 


Voyager Destiny 

Emily Warinner. Indianapolis- 
NewYork: The Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1956. 267 pp. $4.00. 


Manjiro, The Man 

Who Discovered America 

Hisakazu Kaneko. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin, 1956. 149 pp. $2.75. 


Manjiro Nakanohama, who seems 
have been the first Japanese exchange 
student come the United States, ar- 
rived this country without benefit 
sponsor, however: Captain Whit- 
field, master the whaler John How- 
land, who plucked the fifteen-year-old 
boy and four other Japanese fishermen 
from desolate island where they had 
been shipwrecked and cast storm 
January, 1841. 

Whitfield’s own entry his log un- 
communicative enough: “Sunday, June 
27, 1841. This day light winds from the 
S.E. The Isle sight 1:00 p.m. Sent 
two boats see there were any 
turtles. Found poor distressed people 
the Isle. Took them off. Could not 
understand anything from them more 
than that they were hungry. Made the lat- 
itude the Isle deg. min. N.” The 
Captain took liking the castaways, 
however, and rather than risk returning 
them Japan (the exclusion laws were 
still force), took them with him 
Honolulu. Manjiro particular ap- 
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pealed him, and when finally turned 
homeward Fairhaven, Massachusetts, 
1843 brought the boy with him. 
There Manjiro spent three years, learn- 
ing read and write English small 
private grammar school, studying mathe- 
matics, and serving apprenticeship 
under carpenter. Subsequently went 
American whaling cruise, ending 
first mate, and 1849 turned 
the California gold rush. 

1851, full ten years after his ship- 
wreck, Manjiro succeeded 
back Japan. was act courage, 
for the Tokugawa Shogunate, which for 
over 200 years had managed keep 
Japan tranquil isolation from the out- 
side world, took dim view escapees. 
fact, the exclusion edict provided: 
“Sending ships foreign countries 
strictly forbidden. shall put 
death who secretly enters into ship and 
who went foreign country, stayed 
there, and later returned home.” that 
good fortune that elected land 
the fief the Lord Satsuma, who was 
not especially fond the Shogunate. 
was his further fortune that Japan’s 
policy isolation was beginning tot- 
ter, and even the central government 
realized the value his first-hand 
edge the West. Following protracted 
trial and searching inquisition was 
found not guilty trying escape from 
Japan and “innocent being converted 
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progress the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. 


unusual that after all 
these years two books 
Manjiro should 
come forth, Emily Warin- 


Voyager Destiny and 
Hisakazu Kaneko’s 


The Man Who Discovered 

America. Both are timely, 

however, for they have ap- 

peared the centennial year 

our first treaty with Japan. 

Miss Warinner’s volume 

notable for its personaliza- 

tion and its 

sketches. Professor Kaneko’s 

book has more straight- 

forward approach but with 

distinctive Japanese flavor. 

but they also make good gen- 

adult teen-age level. 

sketch Fairhaven-New Bedford, Massachusetts For this reviewer, the most 

comes 

Christianity and other evil the official records Manjiro’s 

Subsequently, returned triumph Naive narrator and inquisitors 

his native village, later teaching the may have been, Manjiro least tried 

Tosa Clan school. 1853, with the ar- all saw. quote some his 
rival the Perry expedition, was 

summoned adviser the Sho- 
gunate. later years taught the “Having been founded English- 
naval training school, translated the first men, the country full them. 


They are white-complexioned and 
the color their eyes little yel- 
low. there hereditary king 
this country, man great 
knowledge and ability elected 
king who holds his office for four 
years and then succeeded 
tary delegation Europe observe the another. When the administration 


navigation guide into Japanese, and 
compiled short English conversational 
grammar. also accompanied the first 
Japanese good will mission the United 
gator, and 1870 accompanied mili- 
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good under certain king and 
his popularity continues, sits 
the throne for another four years. 
lives very simple life and goes 
out horseback accompanied 
one servant. Officials there are not 
haughty; indeed, hard tell 
them from ordinary citizens. The 
present king called Taylor, 
Englishman blood, who, during 
the war with Mexico which was 
fought over the border question, 
led his army great victory 
which won for him great fame 
that last was made king. This 
year being the Year the Rat, an- 
other king succeed the present 

oil, and salt mixed with flour 
good food. They call bread.” 
“The temple called church. The 
priest dresses like common man. 
has wife and children and 
they all eat there are 
Buddhist images Catholic 
hibited 

“When mother happens have 
very little milk her breasts 
give her child, she gives all things 
cow’s milk, substitute for 


mother’s milk. But true that 
ill effect this strange habit 
has been reported from any part 
the country.” 


paralytic stroke 1872, the age 
forty-five, cut short Manjiro’s active 
service the Japanese Government. The 
interest sparked, however, spread like 
wildfire, and before his death 1898 
had seen Japan undergo political, so- 
cial, and economic revolution, and thou- 
sands young Japanese the Meiji 
Period forth study America and 
Europe. seems never have held any 
significant rank his native land— 
was, after all, origin simple fish- 
erman—but did achieve minor 
samurai status. Though died rela- 
tive oblivion, grateful country thirty 
years after his death conferred him 
posthumously court rank 
unique service the discovery Amer- 
ica. Today, his story one the most 
fascinating footnotes the history 
Japan’s modern century. 

OvERTON 


DOUGLAS OVERTON Executive Director 
the Japan Society, Inc. 
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Hands Across Frontiers 
Edited Howard Teaf, Jr. and 


Peter Franck 
Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 1955. 
$5.50. 


Hands Across Frontiers good book 
and most timely view the various 
groups which have recently been ap- 
pointed study and appraise the 
programs economic and 
technical assistance. These eleven cases 
provide blueprint for any organization 
which concerned with the implementa- 
tion technical assistance activities. 
The reports cover many fields en- 
deavor many parts the world: 
mission Afghanistan; village improve- 
ment India; land reform Taiwan; 
agricultural mechanization Brazil; ag- 
ricultural extension Peru; hookworm 
Ceylon; industrial development 
Saudi Arabia; highways Turkey; em- 
ment Northern Nigeria; Arab refu- 
gees the Middle East. The chapters 
also show how the work was done under 
many auspices: the U.N., the Gov- 
ernment, military occupation, contract, 
private foundations, servicio, colonial 
administration. 

Through the book’s many pages, which 
are filled with rich and exciting expe- 
riences and packed with prudent advice, 
there emerges mosaic which sheer 
artistry technical assistance. this 
picture there are the giants—who 
their skill and tact provided the leader- 
ship not only their colleagues but also 
their hosts. These are the men and 
women who would have passed former 
Ambassador Chester Bowles’ test for ex- 
perts assigned field work. 


would the specialist and his wife 
two weeks’ camping trip, preferably 
the rain with leaky tent.” These peo- 
ple would have come through “with 
smile their faces.” 

Another significant facet which flows 
from these well-ordered reports concerns 
itself with one the great exports which 
more advanced nations have offer— 
organizational know-how. The details 
how the United States Public Roads 
Group Turkey planned their work and 
then worked their plan, even when as- 
sailed difficulties salaries, resigna- 
tions, shortages, language, testing, are 
illustrative tangible export. The 
careful, minute preparations 
the American Friends Service Committee 
before starting work India presaged 
success before single technician ar- 
rived. some cases trial and error are 
the only devices left but even then the 


Between classes Ethiopian agricultural 
school, students talk with American instruc- 


tor Jack Herron from Oklahoma 
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trials can organized and the errors 
recognized. 

The selection personnel and their 
organizing skill, course, depend upon 
what they are going do; therefore the 
selection projects, their relationship 
other projects and the program 
whole are first essentials and priorities. 
The exhortation choose projects and 
places where success can attained 
explicit and implicit every chapter. 
Western countries where advances 
have been made economically 
cially, there has been time for gradual 
development; less well developed 
countries there tendency want 
catch overnight—to move imme- 
diately. And many times this haste leads 
imbalance that values and relation- 
ships get out focus. 

this connection, one constantly 
reminded, the chapters unfold, the 
fact that what may focus and tim- 
ing one country may completely 
out focus another. This was sharp- 
pointed out relation Saudi Arabia 
about which was reported that “team- 
work and timing are the two essentials 
modern industry, more important far 
than skill alone.” 

Again and again throughout the book, 
and this one its outstanding values, 
the fact brought out that technicians 
are really breaking the traditional 
and social mold; they are not only trans- 
ferring skills, but they are also serving 
architects new society doing 
superb jobs social engineering. 

was pointed out previously, Hands 
Across Frontiers fact manual for 
those engaged technical assistance 
programs. Within the covers are formu- 
lae for personnel, orientation, program 
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planning, budgeting, host governmental 
cooperation, the use experimentation, 
evaluation, criteria for projects, report- 
ing, well many other topics related 
economic and technical assistance 
programs. 

Although the volume made 
chapters various authors, there 
uniformity tone which enhanced 
bold, courageous, and down-to-earth re- 


porting. 


PAUL SMITH Secretary, Committee 
International Relations, National Education As- 
sociation the United States. 


Mission for Peace 

William Warne. In- 
dianapolis-New York: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc. 
320 pp., $4.00. 


When Iranian official apologized 
William Warne, head the Point Four 
program Iran, for bringing him 
many problems, Warne replied: “Prob- 
lems are our business.” This might well 
the motto technical assistance. The 
problems that Warne and his staff 
American and Iranian technicians tackled 
were fundamental ones involving food, 
water, health and education. The solu- 
tions they found required ingenuity, pa- 
tience and occasionally, when mobs 
roamed the streets during the oil crisis, 
physical courage. Mission for Peace 
the story Warne’s four years, from 
1952 through 1955, Country Director 
Point Four Iran, mission which 
proved one the most successful 
all United States technical assistance 


programs. 
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Warne tells it, this story 
cooperation, appreciation, 
ress. refreshing read his account 
the mission’s positive accomplish- 
ments observed them the spot. 
Too frequently the negative results 
American efforts that make their way 
back the American public through the 
press, and the harried administrator 
who must explain his failures but seldom 
his successes. Warne points out that hos- 
tile propaganda campaigns, instituted 
sporadically communist-influenced 
groups, tend publicized the 
United States long after they have died 
out abroad and cited typical the 
attitude the local population. de- 
scribes the gratitude high government 
officials and lowly farmers alike for the 
work Point Four technicians are doing, 
and points out that even during the 
politically-charged period Dr. Mos- 
sadegh’s rule, stream changing offi- 
cials gave Point Four their backing. 

There were many places Iran 
where the concept progress was new 
idea. Rural Iran still lived the four- 
teenth century. you asked most vil- 
lagers how their town would look fifty 
years from now, they would reply, 
they understood the question all, that 
would look just the same. The arrival 
Point Four, Warne points out, coin- 
cided with vague realization the 
part the villagers that things might 
for themselves and their chil- 
dren. thousands villages all over 
was the Point Four representa- 
tive who helped them learn how their lot 
could improved. They learned how 
prevent the fever that kept the villagers 
too weak harvest the crops, killing 
mosquitos with DDT; they learned 


prevent worms and dysentery digging 
deep wells supply clean water, instead 
using stream water into which the 
waste products the village slaughter 
house had been drained; they learned, 
one happy village, save their new- 
born children from “the stiff disease” 
(tetanus) substituting sanitary in- 
struments for cowdung aid child- 
birth. more and more villages tried 
the new methods suggested Point 
Four and found that they worked, the 
people longer greeted misfortune with 
Allah’s will,” but flocked Point 
Four centers for help. 

course, not all problems tackled 
Iran were susceptible ready solutions. 
Americans had remind their 
colleagues that theirs was 
mission, not miracle mission.” Even 
when they were successful solving one 
problem, they discovered 
brought host others. Such in- 
novations the which 
brought clean drinking water the vil- 
lages, threatened drain off water from 
the unique horizontal wells, “ghanats,” 
dating from antiquity, which were needed 
for irrigation. 

connection with the Shah’s land- 
distribution program, which called for 
breaking large estates and distribut- 
ing them tenant farmers, Point Four 
ran into the reverse side the problem 
“landlordism,” the absence land- 
lords. Previously was the large land- 
owner who kept order, arbitrated dis- 
putes, and saw that traditional 
values were maintained. provide nec- 
essary village leadership, landlord sub- 
stitutes had devised. most satis- 
factory substitute proved the rural 
cooperative, which was also the means 
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used organize the villages for con- 


structive self-help. setting 
operatives, Point Four representatives 
impressed upon participants that the 
new organization would work only 
they put their own time and effort into it. 

That the efforts American techni- 
cians help the Irani fell fertile 
ground perhaps not surprising since 
Persia was the first Middle Eastern coun- 
try seek American technical experts, 
long ago 1886. Merle Curti and 
Kendall Birr Prelude Point Four* 
report that the Shahs tried for many 
years persuade the American govern- 
ment help Persia work out plan for 
national improvement and for develop- 
ing the region’s vast resources. The 
Persians believed then, Warne says 


they believe now, that America, con- 


trast the Continental powers, could 


Prelude Point Four, American Technical 
Missions Overseas, 1838-1938. Madison: The 
University Wisconsin Press, 1954. 
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small village school 
Iran now has girls well 
boys for students. Village 
schools have been set up by 
Point Four, with the Near 
East Foundation 
government Iran. 


provide technical aid non-political 
basis. 1910 mission was finally sent, 
although the Government declined 
give official standing. young 
American, Morgan Shuster, with ex- 
perience customs administration 
Cuba and the Philippines, headed the 
mission private citizen Persian 
employ. 

Shuster was appointed Treasurer Gen- 
eral and less than year introduced 
some measure reform into the collec- 
tion taxes, well persuading the 
government reduce graft and corrup- 
tion. that point the British and their 
Russian allies became alarmed and put 
end the mission. Russian troops 
poured into the Northern part the 
country and threatened sieze Tehran, 
forcing the Shah dismiss Shuster. 
Thus ended the first technical mis- 
sion Iran. 

With regard student exchange, 
Warne reports that about many 
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Asia 


The founding organization 
stimulate knowledge and understanding 
between the United States and Asian 
countries was recently announced. The 
new Asia Society, which will have its 
headquarters New York, has its 
president John Rockefeller Presi- 
dent Grayson Kirk Columbia Univer- 
sity chairman the Board Trus- 
tees, and Paul Sherbert executive 
director. The Asia Society will encour- 
age education about Asia the United 
States; will provide services Asians 
who visit this country; and will stimu- 
late cultural exchange between the 
and Asia. 


INTERNATIONAL COURSE 
ENGINEERING 


The growing awareness the need 
for technical cooperation has resulted 
the establishment the International 
Course Hydraulic Engineering, which 
will offered The Netherlands start- 
ing October 1957. 

The course being organized the 
Netherlands Universities Foundation for 
International Cooperation The Hague 
and the Delft Technological University, 
and open graduates engineering 
from all parts the world. will ex- 
tend over twelve months periods which 
will include eight weeks period 
practical work large hydraulic proj- 
ect under construction, and number 


field trips hydraulic research institu- 
tions. English will the language 
instruction. 

Further information may obtained 
writing the Netherlands Universi- 
ties Foundation for International Co- 
operation, The Hague, Molenstraat. 


ADVENTURE GLASS 


educational exhibition, Adventure 
Glass, currently tour the United 
States, demonstrates properties inherent 
glass, with its varied artistic and tech- 
nical potentialities, and presents achieve- 
ments Swedish craftsmen this field. 
The glass comes from the Orrefors 
Glassbruk, located one the world’s 
foremost glass districts, Smaland, prov- 
ince southern Sweden. The exhibition 
under the auspices the American 
Federation Arts, 1083 Fifth Avenue, 


New York 28, New York. 


Swedish glass now being shown the 


neg 


AWARDS FOR SERVICE 


feature the Second National Con- 
ference Exchange Persons, held 
Chicago December 5-7, was the presenta- 
tion five awards for distinguished 
service the field international ex- 
change persons. Presented Presi- 
dent Grayson Kirk Columbia, Chair- 
man the Board Trustees the 
Institute International Education, the 
awards were given American busi- 
ness corporation, community, uni- 
versity, private organization, and 
individual who have made outstanding 
contributions American foreign re- 
lations through 
grams. Recipients the awards were 
the International Business Machines Cor- 
poration, the City Denver, the Uni- 
versity Michigan, the Belgian Ameri- 
can Educational Foundation, and Sena- 
tor William Fulbright Arkansas. 

The Conference was sponsored the 
Institute International Education 
cooperation with more than 100 other 
organizations interested exchange. 
The significance the national meeting 
was stressed President Dwight 
Eisenhower his message sent the 
conference: “Your theme this year, 
cation for International Responsibilities,’ 
points the growing need for American 
citizens alert the complexities inter- 
national life; men and women who are 
equipped through the study languages, 
cultures, and politics, carry signifi- 
cant roles the discharge America’s 
responsibilities changing world. 
this critical work there more effec- 
tive means achieving understanding 
than increasing our international con- 
tacts through the exchange persons 
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President Harlan Hatcher the University 
Michigan receiving award from Dr. Kirk. 


and people-to-people programs. Best 
wishes your delegates they consider 
new programs and policies strengthen 
the peace the world.” 

Among the current developments 
exchange discussed the conference 
was the arrival Hungarian refugee 
students the United States. The fol- 
lowing resolution was passed and sent 
President Eisenhower 
tive Francis Walters the Committee 
Immigration the House 

Resolved that the 
the Second Conference 
Exchange Persons commend your 
leadership and that Representa- 
tive Walters Pennsylvania for 
facilitating the admission the 
United States Hungarian refu- 
gees and urge that the number ad- 
mitted increased accordance 
with the needs these people. 
Assembled Chicago this na- 
tional conference pledge our 
assistance the extent our re- 
sources especially the placement 
colleges and universities the 
courageous students Hungary. 
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Music exchange 


JACK BORNOFF 


common knowledge that the word 
UNESCO stands for United Nations Edu- 
cational, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation. Music naturally falls within the 
scope the the familiar abbre- 
viation. was implement the musical 
policy UNESCO that the International 
Music Council was created 1949, with 
headquarters UNESCO House, Paris. 
The program action the IMC out- 
lined seven-point plan: 

—To facilitate the international ex- 
change music, musicians and in- 
formation about music 

—To strengthen cooperation, na- 
tional and international basis, be- 


JACK BORNOFF Executive Secretary 
the International Music Council. 


tween the various forms musical 
activity 
—To give technical advice and prac- 
tical assistance countries com- 
munities wishing develop their 
musical life 
encourage the inclusion music 
general education 
—To extend the appreciation music 
the general public, particularly 
among the young 
—To give every support the con- 
temporary composer the dis- 
semination his work 
—To help young interpreters the 
outset their careers 
For the IMC’s program effective, 
has cover, the one hand, every 
branch musical life and, the other 
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hand, every country and continent where 
UNESCO represented. 

For coverage the various fields 
musical endeavour, the IMC acts mainly, 
though means exclusively, through 
number international organizations 
which are its members. Where seems 
that particular branch music not 
covered—or least not adequately 
covered—by existing body, new or- 
ganization created speak for in- 
ternationally. may said, however, 
that the IMC seeks wherever possible 
coordinate existing activities rather than 
increase the number international 
bodies already operating. 

the time writing, the IMC has 
the following membership: the Interna- 
tional Folk Music Council, whose presi- 
dent the eminent British composer 
Ralph Vaughan Williams; the Interna- 
tional Society for Contemporary Music, 
which groups large number com- 
posers who are active today some 
thirty countries; for the development 
musical research, the International Mu- 
sicological Society; the International 
Association Music Libraries, ex- 
ample body created UNESCO 
and the IMC fill long-felt need; the 
International Confederation Popular 
Societies Music, with its amateur 
choirs and bands from many countries; 
the International Committee 
Standardization Instrumental Music, 
which striving make band scores 
more easily interchangeable between 
its efforts behalf 
youth, the IMC aided the Interna- 
Musical Youth 


(Jeunesses Musicales), which comprises 


countries. 


tional Federation 


not only young people school age 
both and out school—but also ado- 
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lescents, whom seeks turn into ever 
more enlightened audiences for music. 
The Jeunesses Musicales, however, are 
not concerned with musical education 
this the field the 
International Society for Music Educa- 


the strict sense 


tion, which takes not only the music 
education the community, adults 
well young, but also the training the 
professional musician. One last member- 
organization should mentioned: the 
International Federation Musicians, 
which affiliated with the IMC because 
the social well-being and status musi- 
cians are immediate concern us. 


National committees 


The IMC seeks attain geographical 
coverage through its national commit- 
tees—twenty-three date and several 
more now being created. countries 
where there are yet national com- 
mittees, the IMC represented 
officially-appointed delegate. Consider- 
able attention being devoted the 
present moment extending our repre- 
sentation countries outside Europe, 
and particularly Asia where our South 
East Asian Regional Commission held 
its first conference August 1955. 

Support the contemporary com- 
poser among our primary objectives. 
difficult enough, feel, for the 
composer today make name 
his own country; but how many the 
names which are known nationally mean 
something outside their own frontiers? 
Very few indeed. That why one 
our first aims induce the grama- 
phone, radio and publishing industries 
first intensify their own efforts 
behalf contemporary music and then 
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help our efforts disseminate 
this music all countries. few long- 
playing records contemporary music 
have already been issued commercially 
under the auspices the IMC. 

But today pin our hopes two 
series which are being offered the 
public special subscription basis: 
the International Anthology Con- 
temporary Music Records, selected 
from the output leading composers 
from some thirty countries whose works 
are considered insufficiently known 
abroad, and the Contemporary Musical 
Experiments, devoted both new means 
expression with traditional instru- 
ments and examples new technical 
means. 

Then, radio organizations from many 
countries cooperate with the IMC 
planning exchange programs featuring 
contemporary works. particular im- 
portance the International Ros- 
trum Composers, which series 
programs devised jointly number 
radio stations and subsequently per- 
formed each them separately 
the form concerts given before au- 
diences which include large proportion 
young people. 

Further examples direct help 
composers include the occasional com- 
missioning works for particular pur- 
poses, usually for performance stu- 
dents amateur groups. outstanding 
example the “Canticle Hope,” for 
which Paul Claudel wrote the words and 
Paul Hindemith the music especially for 
the Conference Music Education 
which UNESCO convened Brussels 
July 1953. 

But the opportunity performing 
contemporary music implies receptive 


audience. create appreciative au- 
dience for the music today, new 
kind music lover has created. 
the same the world over, unfortunately, 
with but few exceptions; the normal con- 
cert repertoire, i.e., that which caters 
the average music lover, fails jus- 
tice the contemporary composer. This 
precisely where such organizations 
the Jeunesses Musicales and the Interna- 
tional Society for Music Education can 
help. can, for example, the cata- 
logues have preparation music 
especially recommended 
ance young people and amateurs. 
can the Round Table meetings convened 
IMC from time time consider, 
among experts, various topics par- 
ticular significance. 


Music for the young 


Round Table meeting held con- 
nection with the 1954 Edinburgh Fes- 
tival was devoted the subject “Mu- 
sic and Youth,” not only its relation 
the composer but all its aspects. 
direct result this event, study week 
the subject composition for youth 
orchestras was organized Lindau, 
Germany, the summer 1955 
which composers, music educators and 
others could witness rehearsals and per- 
formances 
works school orchestras and music 
students. 

The 1956 Round Table meeting was 
expanded into International Confer- 
ence major importance devoted the 
opera radio, television and film. 
was organized cooperation with Aus- 
trian Radio and was held Salzburg 
during and after the closing week the 
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Festival. Distinguished composers, au- 
thors, artists and leading producers from 
the opera house and from the screen and 
radio came from more than twenty coun- 
tries attend this event. 

will apparent from the foregoing 
that major part the IMC’s pro- 
gram activities devoted the 
contemporary composer and the mu- 
sical education—in the widest sense 
the term—of youth and adults. These 
are also the aims the International 
Music Fund, created the late Serge 
Koussevitzky and entrusted him 
UNESCO. The IMC has assumed the 
responsibility reactivating the Fund, 
which lapsed after the death the great 
conductor and patron 1951. this 
end, world wide appeal for subscrip- 
tions being made during 1956; be- 
gan with the European tour the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, 
which Dr. Koussevitzky conducted for 

The IMC well placed, both virtue 


its own central position the world 


orchestra 


music and through its contacts the 
various countries, act clearing- 
house for information musical char- 
acter. This does partly assisting 


the publication the periodicals 
some its member-organizations. But 
the IMC also believes firmly the gram- 
ophone means disseminating mu- 
sic among nations. Its recording pro- 
gram the contemporary field has been 
discussed above. Several records folk 
music have already appeared under IMC 
auspices and subscription project has 
been launched for the re-issue long- 
playing records the World Collection 
Folk Music, compiled for the Council 
the Ethnographic Museum Geneva 
under the editorship Professor Con- 
stantin Brailoiu. This collection re- 
cordings authentic folk music from 
all parts the world contains some doc- 
uments great rarity. 

The IMC young organization. 
And, with slender budget its dis- 
posal, much its work today rests 
inducing the various branches music 
which represents help themselves 
helping others. However, are 
continually seeking means—both moral 
and material—of increasing our scope. 
And this are entirely dependent 
upon the goodwill our member or- 
ganizations and national committees all 
over the world. 
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Artist and exchange student 


Teofilo Montifar (right) Fulbright 
travel grantee from the 
spent last year Ohio University work- 
ing for Master Fine Arts degree. 
“Visual Horizons,” exhibition his 
designs, paintings and prints, was held 
the university last spring. The exhibi- 
tion included portion series 
designs for his thesis entitled Influ- 
ence Modernism Advertising Art.” 
Mr. Montifar has Bachelor Fine 
Arts degree the University Santo 
Tomas. 
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Stubborn Glebe (Lithograph) 


The Cockfight (Woodcut) 
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Mission for Peace 
continued from page 


ian young people are sent abroad col- 
lege are enrolled Iran. They spend 
six more years Europe America 
and many cases, Warne believes, be- 
come expatriated. “One Iran’s prin- 
cipal exports,” says, “is her best 
trained young people.” The women stu- 
dents particular are tempted stay 
abroad. Although they are being edu- 
cated today greater numbers than 
the past, they find that tradition still 
holds them restricted role their 
society. They are not encouraged use 
their education taking jobs, with the 
one exception working for Point Four 
which has become “fashionable outlet” 
for them. 

The Point Four program itself trains 
some 100 Iranian students year the 
United States. For the most part they 


American Books Abroad 
continued from page 


business, science, and educated 
people generally. Export American 
books their English-language editions 
overwhelming importance, and 
should matter universal satisfac- 
tion that American publishers are last 
taking effective steps toward better dis- 
tribution their books abroad. should 
also noted that our government 
making intelligent efforts aiding this 
development. 

But, make final return own 
field translations, would like 
counter the suggestion sometimes voiced 
that translations work against the devel- 
opment indigenous culture—the 


are technicians holding important jobs 
related the development their coun- 
try, but needing specialized study 
practical fields. They are chosen from 
many different parts Iran, from both 
government and private employment, 
and from many kinds social and edu- 
cational backgrounds. all cases Point 
Four seeks assurance that they will 
used their fields training upon 
their return. Warne credits returned 
exchangees with modernizing the Min- 
istry Agriculture and setting the 
extension service, well with filling 
important positions public health, 
education, and other specialized fields 
ranging from census traffic control. 
Student exchange one the most 
popular aspects the Point Four pro- 
gram, Warne concludes, and one the 
most 


idea being that translations are substi- 
tute for local literature rather than 
stimulus it. The best answer that 
fallacious idea was given wise 
Muslim friend who points out that the 
apex Arab culture was reached the 
Golden Age Baghdad, direct re- 
sult the cultural enrichment and the 
stimulus from one the greatest trans- 
lation projects all history, that 
Haroun Rashid. 
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Institute International Education 
East 67th Street, New York 21, 


Administrative Staff 


Executive Assistant the President 


Hatt Department for Inter-America 
Bennett Department for Asia-Africa 
Special Assistant Vice President Operations 


Regional Offices 


WASHINGTON OFFICE 1530 Street, Washington 
James Director 


MIDWEST South Michigan Avenue, Chicago Illinois 
Acting Director 


WEST COAST OFFICE 291 Geary Street, San Francisco California 
Harriet Director 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN Pennsylvania Street, Denver Colorado 
Director 


SOUTHWEST OFFICE Milam Bldg., Texas Ave.and Milam St., Houston Texas 
Cortess, Director 
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ABOUT THE INSTITUTE 


The Institute International Education 
non-profit agency which administers 
exchange persons programs between 
the United States and countries. 


Approximately 4,000 students, teachers, 
technicians, and specialists study train 
country other than their own each 
year through its programs. 


Founded 1919 Stephen Duggan, 
Elihu Root, and Nicholas Murray 
the Institute private, tax-exempt cor- 
poration. depends upon foundations, 
corporations, educational institutions, and 
individuals support its work. 
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